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an excellent effect in "Landscape with Movement 
of Wind." Altogether a well-groomed intelligent 
exhibit of a high general competency in picture- 
craft. 

APHRODITE OF THE ALTOVITI 

The article on the antique Greek marble of 
Aphrodite which appeared in The Art World last 
November has created not a little stir in Florence 
among those who consider ancient art. That this 
exquisite work should have been present for so 
many centuries in the lily city without the public 
being aware of its existence; that even its owners 
should have ignored its beauty and worth are facts 
hard to understand; but that it should have stood, 
in modern times in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Altoviti where it was visible to any one who entered 
the porte-cochere and yet failed to catch the atten- 
tion of the lovers of old art who swarm in Florence, 
is still more singular. The Florence Herald which 
is published in English has an appreciative notice 
in its issue of February 24. "This superb piece 
of statuary has received a worthy shrine at Pocan- 
tico Hills, the owner's residence; and now that the 
romantic story of her Odyssey from a Florentine 
palace has been duly completed with a scholarly 
and closely reasoned examination of the historical 
and ' art-critical knowledge at present available in 
regard to the statue's origin and attribution we 
may congratulate ourselves with the author of the 
suggestive paper published in The Art World 
(November) that that expression of man's Supreme 
intuition of Beauty has been seen and is appreciated 
at last at its due worth. Mr. de Kay sets up his 
plea with a wealth of erudition and of insight 
amounting almost to divination, that appear con- 
clusively to establish the claim of the Altoviti Venus 
to represent the art of Praxiteles, the statue from 
which the Athenian sculptor (Kleomenes) about 250 
B. C. drew the inspiration which has given us the 
Medici Venus." . . . "The Altoviti Venus under- 
went the Odyssey of all new discoveries — suspicion, 
neglect — and it stands to Mr. de Kay's credit that 
by obtaining the statue for a loan exhibition of 
works of art an opportunity should have been given 
to open men's eyes to Beauty that stood before 
them; in Poliziano's words: 

Giurar potrei che deW onde iiscisse 

La Dea premendo . . . 

. . . il dolce porno ricoprisse 

E stampata dal pU sacra e divino 

D'erba e di fior la rena si vestisse. 

Credit should also be given to the late Frederick 
Linton, who had the flair to recognize the worth of 
this unrivaled statue when it was shown to him in 
London, and to Sir Algernon F. Firth, Baronet, and 
Mr. William Henry Aykroyd who saw it in New 
York and carried it off from under the noses of the 
American amateurs and museum directors, after 
the latter's attention had been called to it by a 
most earnest appeal in the New York Times, the 
only paper that recognized and acclaimed it as it 
deserved. 



public by depicting things and the surface of 
nature. Always he has had aspirations to the 
higher levels of religious feeling and romance. The 
little exhibition held in April at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, shows one 
section only of his work, which might be termed 
"Dreams of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River"; for most of the pictures register the pro- 
found impression made upon him by the scenery of 
that extraordinary land. Even when the important 
feature is a figure, the background reproduces the 
strange forms and colors of the Rio Colorado seen 
through memory and the imagination. "A Vision 
of the Dawn" is a graceful undraped figure of a 
woman; but the actual dawn is breaking in crests 
of color over a background to which the recollection 
of this marvelous country is the key. The "Call 
of the Hills," ''Tower of Silence," "Opalescent 
Morning," "Sunset, Grand Canyon,'' "Genius of the 
Canyon" tell the story of the haunting effect of 
such scenery upon those who are sensitive to color 
and the grandest forms in nature. 

Elliott Daingerfield is a Virginian by birth but 
identified with New York since his student days. 
The hills of North Carolina during visits to the 
South often helped him to understand mountain 
and cloud forms, but it remained for the sojourn 
in the Colorado region to introduce him to some- 
thing quite apart from other landscape. Three 
painters have had more or less influence on his 
work, namely, George Inness, John La Farge and 
Albert Ryder; indeed from the last named he has 
now and then taken a subject such as "The Prophet 
Jonah Cast into the Sea." His method of painting 
and his color scheme, however, are more like those 
of La Farge. Mr. Daingerfield became Associate 
in 1902 and Academician (New York) in 1906. His 
powers as a mural painter of religious themes 
are shown in the Lady Chapel of the church of 
Saint Mary the Virgin, New York. 

The recent exhibit was composed in the main of 
paintings lent by owners. One of the most im- 
posing: "The Genius of the Canyon" came from 
Chicago and was lent by Mrs. Chauncey J. Blair, 
while "City That Never Was," lent by Mr. George 
S. Palmer of New London, suggests a fanciful 
restoration of Constantinople before the Crusaders 
and Turks and other barbarians from east and west 
played havoc with the City of Justinian. Mr. 
Louis Ettlinger of New York lent a vivid, attractive 
canvas "Opalescent Morning" and Mr. Burton 
Mansfield of New Haven a striking "Sunset" full 
of the enthusiasm of the devotee of beauty as shown 
by the great valley of the Colorado. 



DREAMS OF THE GRAND CANYON 

Elliott Daingerfield, N. A., has never been a 
painter who was satisfied to tread the broad 
path of realism and please a good-natured 



OVERHEARD IN A GALLERY 

An easel St. Sebastian and a plaster Laocoon 
were talking together in a deserted gallery. The 
Sebastian was particularly degage, and the Laocoon 
was having no end of a time with his snakes. Said 
the Saint: 

"Now whatever do you mean by those outrageous 
faces? You make everybody tired. Tank-drama is 
really your stunt. You don't — you can't — think that 
you're Art?" 

"Well," came back the Laocoon, writhing a rib out 
of whack. "This is the limit ! Here you are, enter- 
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taining a full house of skewers and dripping blood 
all over the place — and, Great Scott, man, do shed 
that picnic expression ! Why they let you stay here 
is beyond me! You belong among" 

"The Significant, old St. Vitus," interrupted the 
Sebastian languidly, "the Significant, see? Not that 
you can understand at all, with your ten-twenty-thirt 
violences and indecent exposure of feeling. You were 
pretty chesty, weren't you, over that crowd of Amer- 
icans who goggled at you this afternoon and never 
looked at me? Well, I heard them talking about the 
big 'David' — ^the one in his birthday clothes — in the 
Florence Academy. So surprised, they said; for 
they had always supposed that Michelangelo wore 
whiskers ! That kind — of course there are oodles of 
them — is your meat!" 

The Laocoon was evidently hit, but in a minute he 
said: 

"It's pretty clear where they get the faces for 
those fellows who advertise cigarettes in the maga- 
zines. That is what you always seem to be doing — 
bleeding from your arrows and smoking cigarettes. 
It's ridiculous." 

"It's the summit," said the Sebastian easily, "and 
therefore for the Few. You don't know Mr. Beren- 
son, do you, old sport? No? Well, he's the top high- 
brow nowadays, and what he says on Art — goes. 
And he says, right out loud, that he finds facial ex- 
pression — your long suit — so unnecessary, and at 
times so disturbing, that if a great statue happens 
to be without a head, he seldom misses it ! Seldom 
■misses it! You sabe that? That is where you get it 
in the bread-basket — you and your snakes." 

"But most people" — ^began the Laocoon feebly 

"What is more," pursued the Saint, "he digs up a 
painter sufficiently obscure to be worth while, who 
has a 'Flagellation' — that's whipping a man raw, you 
understand ? — and he says — Berenson, I mean — that 
this 'Flagellation' is the best ever, though you can't 
see on any of the faces 'an expression responsive to 
the situation' ! His very words ! He says, too, that 
three 'majestic forms', as he calls 'em, in the fore- 



ground of this 'marvelous picture' — yes, 'marvelous' 
is his word — are 'as unconcerned as the everlasting 
rocks'! Do you get it? 'The absence of expressed 
emotion' — that is the thing, brother ! The Impassive 
is the wrinkle — ^with folks who wish to seem really 
sensitive to Art. The Impassive — and that's me!" 

"Then they have all been wrong about it all these 
years?" quavered the Laocoon, "and 'an expression 
responsive to the situation' means that you are down 
and out from the standpoint of Art?" 

"From the standpoint of Art, my dear fellow," 
replied the Saint, "you are eating with your knife. 
From the standpoint of Art — good night!" 

And he went on smoking his cigarette. 

Arthur Russell Taylor 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE ARTS CLUB OF 
NEW YORK 

Three prizes of $500, $250 and $250 respectively 
are offered by the National Arts Club of New York 
for (1) a design for a Valor Medal to be presented 
to our soldiers and sailors, (2) a Patriotic Poem 
and (3) Music for a patriotic song. Only Ameri- 
can citizens can compete. Entries must be in the 
hands of the Defense Committee at the club house, 
Gramercy Park, New York City, before 5 P. M. 
on Monday, May 21st. 

The awards will be announced on Decoration Day 
by the respective juries. 

The Art Jury consists of Messrs. Robert Aitken, 
J. Massey Rhind, Gardner Symons, Douglas Volk 
and J. Alden Weir. 

The Poetry Jury consists of Messrs. Joyce 
Kilmer, Percy MacKaye and Edward J. Wheeler. 

The Music Jury is Messrs. Walter Damrosch, 
Reginald de Koven and Victor Herbert. 

All rights of ownership in design, poem and 
music will be vested in the National Arts Club. 
But the juries have the right to decide that no 
entry is sufficiently good to win a prize. The 
Chairman of the Defense Committee is Mr. Alexan- 
der Konta. 



THE SKYSCRAPER 



Up from the turbid street, with stone on stone. 
The huge pile builds its brave, resistless way. 
Tier above tier mounting with mighty sway 

Until, star-conversing, it towers alone. 



Up from the desert dust, with wonder strown. 
Matching the ancient mountains stern and gray. 
Warder of Night, dark challenge to the Day, 

Shoulders the Pyramid from the dim unknown. 



Within its bosom lie the perished kings, 

Monarchs whose realms are of the yellow sand. 
Fled with their dreams of glory and of strife. 

Out from the City's marvel, hark! there rings 
The song of commerce from a teeming land — 

One breathes of death, this sings of life, more life! 

John Jerome Rooney 



